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THE MAN IN THE MOON* 

BY THE EDITOR 

The wise men who gaze through lenses tell us that the 
glorious orb of night that serves as our faithful attendant 
while we go whirling through space is bleak and uninhabit- 
able, destitute of animal or vegetable life, devoid even of 
atmosphere and illumined by light which, being reflected, is 
not her own. But we know better. Were we not taught in 
childhood that she rules the ebb and flow of the tides, that 
when she waxes full and splendid is the time to plant seeds 
and trim the children's hair, and that when she wanes we 
should cut the alders and the spruce to prevent sprouting 
and to wither the roots? So at any rate the farmers have 
insisted from time immemorial and still believe; and who 
shall say that they, whose business it is to know, are less 
accurately informed than those whose sole occupation it is 
to take and record mere bespectacled observations? The 
enlightened and experienced sailors, too — have not they 
always changed their course or shortened sail to conform 
to the legends derived from the fancies of their awestruck 
craft? Who can prove that thousands of human lives have 
not been saved by religious heed of sagacious teachings 
ignobly termed mere superstitions? 

True indeed it is that the painstaking John Heywood, in 
his Proverbs derived from the earliest colloquial sayings 
of the English, declared the common understanding that the 
moon is made of green cheese, but we never really believed 
that. Nor were we convinced in even our earliest years that 
the cow jumped over it or that every dog that bayed at it 
was mad. Our own veracious historian, Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker, too, contemptuously repudiated the theory of the 
Pauraniacs of Indiana that the so-called eclipses are at- 

* Address to the Washington and Jefferson Literary Societies of the 
University of Virginia. 
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tributable to the rude and unconscionable swallowing of the 
sweet regent of the night by some great dragon whom no- 
body has ever seen. 

When quite recently the dainty Japanese maiden sang in 
the opera, " We're very much alike, the moon and I," the 
ready inference was that the learned Gilbert had discovered 
a lady in the otherwise placid orb; and so indeed it may be, 
since we never perceive her other side. But we insist upon 
no such imagining. We declare only what we were taught 
while in the cradle and what we see with our own eyes. We 
claim to know only the Man in the Moon whose verity is posi- 
tive because apparent and whose disowning would }>e shame- 
ful in view of his constancy and friendliness. It may be that 
his eyes are craters, his mouth a cavern and his nose a 
mountain ; we care not. His countenance is none the less ex- 
pressive and alert with variation. His body quite likely 
went down the throat of the dragon, but his mind we know is 
still there, because its illumined mirror constantly confronts 
our vision. 

Would that we could rend the veil that hides the thought 
behind that beaming face! Prom it we might derive much 
useful suggestion to help us on our way. For he is very 
wise, the Man in the Moon. He must be. Old certainly as 
the hills from which he is made, unwavering in his watching, 
owl-like in his intentness, ever calm and clearly patient, how 
vast must be his store of philosophy, how deep and pene- 
trating the crux of his aeons of shrewd and kindly observa- 
tion! What, mayhap, does he think of us now — of us of 
America, free and full of life, as we are, in a land flowing 
with milk and honey, yet restless and discontented from our 
own complainings and grumbling the day and night through 
at one another. I saw him the other evening, in all his 
majesty and glory, rise into view from behind the ocean, and 
at first I thought he was laughing; but scrutinizing more 
closely, I perceived that he was only smiling, smiling with 
eyes as well as mouth, not as if he were in the least con- 
temptuous or disdainful, but quietly diverted by a sense of 
calm amusement, not unmixed with kindly forbearance and 
the sweet reasonableness which we associate with gentle and 
placid natures. And I wondered why. 

Can it be possible that the thoughtful Man in the Moon 
suspects that temporarily we have lost the true perspective 
which has ever been characteristic of our race and the basis 
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of our advancement, and that, in consequence, we tend to 
magnify our Uls while simultaneously we minimize or even 
ignore our blessings? Let us try to put ourselves in his 
place and gaze upon ourselves from afar, with vision un- 
dimmed by contiguity and unimpaired by selfish considera- 
tion. What have we lost that we once had that may be con- 
sidered essential to the welfare of a nation and the happiness 
of a people? Our priceless heritage is the right of self- 
government. Our most valued attribute is the ability to 
exercise that authority over ourselves not merely to our 
own common advantage, but also as an example for all man- 
kind. Has the title been vitiated or the capacity impaired? 
Seemingly not. The government at "Washington still lives. 
But recently a complete change, involving, after many years, 
the restoration to power in large measure of this great 
section, has been effected without causing a ripple of appre- 
hension. Surely it is a fact of mighty significance that, 
while centuries elapsed before Scotland could attain her 
former dominance in Britain, the South resumes virtual 
control of the United States after barely fifty years without 
evoking from the most rabid partisan so much as a sus- 
picion of the patriotism or fidelity of any one of her states- 
men. On the contrary, it is universally recognized that their 
installation signalized a revivification of the Constitution 
which their fathers conceived and established as the bulwark 
of human liberties. Freedom of worship of God and free- 
dom of schools for succeeding generations are inviolate 
still. Poverty is rare. Physical suffering that could pos- 
sibly be alleviated by action of the state is not observable. 
Never before in the history of the world has so great a 
nation as our nation been so signally blessed with respect 
to all things that subserve the happiness, the contentment, 
and the opportunity of its citizens. And yet it is true that 
for the time the business of a mighty commercial country is, 
in a comparative sense, at a standstill, development of 
natural resources has practically ceased, essential confidence 
among groups or classes is seriously impaired, and the very 
air is laden with apprehension of startling and grievous 
happenings. 

Why? What are the bases of these strange forebodings? 
About what conceptions, real or imaginary, gather the 
clouds of distrust and anxiety? The tangible fears may be 
summarized briefly as follows : 
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(1) Apprehension of war. 

(2) Oppression of the poor by the rich. 

(3) The tariff and the trusts. 

(4) Common extravagance. 

(5) The disestablishment of credit. 

(6) Effects of popular agitation. 

A notable array, surely! One, too, if founded upon real- 
ity, sufficient to give rise to solicitude. But is there any- 
thing that is new or strange to our country or to any 
country from the beginning of history? Take the causes 
of disquietude as enumerated. 

(1) Apprehension of war. 

Herein we find nothing unprecedented. We have had not 
only anticipations of wars, but wars themselves, from the 
day when the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock. The 
Republic was born of strife and was christened in the ashes 
of conflict. Itself was welded together as a Nation by the 
most interneeiary struggle the world has ever beheld. But 
a few years ago a once great foreign Power made itself the 
laughing-stock of the world by testing its decayed prowess 
against this Titan among nations. What ensued? Only 
a tightening of the bonds of unity; only a quickening and 
strengthening of patriotic impulse. The wheels of progress 
were never clogged, hardly impeded. Why, then, borrow 
trouble now? Is the Nation less able to withstand the im- 
pact of a blow to-day than at any time since it sprang into 
being? And what are the tokens of danger? Universally, 
war with Great Britain is regarded as impossible, with 
Prance as a negligible consideration, with Germany, a sane 
and practical commonwealth, as an idle fancy, with Russia 
as a contingency too remote even for use in fiction. 

Remains Japan. At regular intervals fervid imagina- 
tions conjure up the specter of the East. But thoughtful 
minds inquire : What could our neighbor hope to gain from 
a success which, at best, could be but temporary? Pres- 
tige? Glory? These she has, if not in abundance, at least 
in adequacy. Additional territory or material possessions 
which she could not hope to retain? Then the Japanese 
are fools. Have they indicated as much? Rather have 
they not demonstrated by every word and deed a capacity 
of judgment, even of forbearance, such as would reflect 
credit upon the most sober of Anglo-Saxons? Wanton as- 
saults are not often adventured by the less strong upon 
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the obviously unconquerable unless they be insane. And 
Japan is not a madhouse. Nor are Japan's statesmen un- 
aware of the fact that the chief hope of every European na- 
tion is to find an opportunity to become an ally of the United 
States. They know full well, though some of our own ama- 
teur alarmists may not, that Britain, of all Powers, would 
never open such a door to dreaded Germany by lending 
aid to a declared foe of America. War itself, when forced 
upon us, we have always been able to engage in and emerge 
from without discredit. Apprehension of war at a time like 
this, when civilization is moving steadily toward establish- 
ment of peace throughout the world, is no more than an 
anachronistic bugaboo. So long as the Union continues to 
be a union in fact as well as in name, and maintains its tra- 
ditional policy of non-interference in the affairs of others, 
it will be immune to plagues from without. Our real perils 
are only those which spring from within. 

(2) Oppression of the poor by the rich 

(3) The tariff and the trusts. 

The two, in the public mind, are intertwined, and should 
be. There is no direct oppression of the poor by the rich. 
For the first time in the progress of civilization this can be 
said with truth. History from the beginning of governments 
to the beginning of the Republic is a seamy record of 
tyranny of the strong, the rich, the powerful. To this day, 
in nearly all lands except our own, real dominance is exer- 
cised openly by a class. In Russia autocracy still rules; 
in Germany monarchy " bequeathed by God " still has the 
final word ; in Italy, the nobility ; in England, the aristocracy ; 
in Spain, but yesterday, the Church ; even in France, clearly 
a class, the Socialists, hold the balance of power. Here we 
find no such ascendancy. The individual is still his own 
master at the polls and in his home. Serfdom is no more. 
Personal service is not synonymous with political servitude. 
Ours is still the land of the free; and whatever differences 
exist respecting the powers of government relate to popular 
suffrage and the elimination of sex qualification. Neither 
project involves revolution. Each seeks consideration upon 
the ground of policy, despite the insistence, in the second 
instance, of inherent right. Could the Fathers have been 
assured of so happy a condition among ninety millions of 
people, can we doubt that they would have felt far more 
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confident than they did feel that the foundations they were 
laying with such care and foresight as were within their 
power to exercise would prove indeed everlasting? As- 
suredly there is no visible breach in the wall of government 
of and by the people. 

But we are told that a privileged class has grown up 
under the rose, that mere wealth wields undue influence in 
legislation, that the few fatten upon the many, that monopoly 
safe-guarded by law holds individualism in check, that ex- 
cessive tariffs no longer tend to develop industries, but are 
become no more or less than evasive taxes, that obnoxious 
and detrimental Trusts thrive upon advantages thereby ob- 
tained. Undoubtedly, to a great extent, these evils did exist, 
but are they not now being eliminated, by decree of the 
people, in lawful and orderly manner, without undue con- 
fusion or complainings? Moreover, in the light of history, 
was it not inevitable that a period of amazing development 
should be dappled by such accompaniments? All great 
forward movements have been attended by corresponding 
ills. But because a child has the measles the parent does 
not kill the child. He seeks to eradicate the disease by the 
use of remedies suggested by others more experienced than 
himself, in whose fidelity and judgment he reposes faith. 
But in him, the parent, lies the authority and responsibility 
of discriminating between the physician and the quack. 

So it is with the American people to-day. As we have 
seen, they still have the power. Theirs also is the responsi- 
bility. Are signs visible that they are evading it? Rather 
the reverse. Neither of the great political parties is fully 
unified in proposing remedies. One apparently is rent in 
twain. But in that fact lies no cause of alarm. The true 
significance is to the highest degree encouraging. That great 
problems cannot be resolved in a day, a month, or a year is 
a patent truth that demands recognition. But vastly more 
important is the certainty that, in this country, they cannot 
be resolved at all except through the application of the best 
intelligence of all the people. Hence the hopefulness in the 
obvious awakening of minds throughout the land ; and, sure- 
ly, when we consider further that independence and fair- 
ness of judgment are the offspring, if not, indeed, essential 
concomitants, of intelligence, we can find in this arousal 
no cause of misgiving; rather, springs of hope and faith in 
all that pertains to progress and civilization. 
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(4) Common extravagance. 

Profligacy caused the downfall of the Roman. Empire. 
Prudence builded England. And we of America are of 
Angle, not of Latin, stock. By inheritance, then, we are 
provident as well as thrifty. Our ancestors surely were. 
To their minds waste was a crime. Frugality was a cardinal 
principle of their living, but not from choice; from neces- 
sity. Had they possessed the means of providing comforts 
for their families such as now exist, is there reason to doubt 
that those resources would have been utilized, and to advan- 
tage? Moreover, is it not a fact that the luxuries of one 
epoch become positive requirements of another? Money ex- 
pended in safeguarding health and strengthening the body 
is not wasted. Good roads constitute investment, not dissi- 
pation. The telephone is not a worthless toy. The motor- 
car is more than a mere vehicle of pleasure. Both are savers 
of time and doers of labor. Each, too, serves a highly de- 
sirable purpose in facilitating that intercourse among indi- 
viduals which tends to strengthen a community by gratifying 
gregarious instincts. 

(5) The disestablishment of credit. 

Here we find the most obvious cause of prevailing depres- 
sion. The link that connects Labor with Capital is not 
broken, but we may not deny that it is less cohesive than it 
should be or than conditions warrant. Financially, the coun- 
try is stronger than ever before in its history. Recovery 
from a panic so severe as that of six years ago was never 
before so prompt and comparatively complete. The masses 
are practically free from debt. Money is held by the banks 
in abundance and rates are low. And our currency is sound 
as gold because gold is its basis. 

Why, then, does Capital pause upon the threshold of in- 
vestment? The answer is plain. It awaits adjustment of 
the relations of government to business. That was inevi- 
table. Economic laws are stronger than ordinary statutes 
and are affected little by executive mandate. Adjustment of 
the complicated relationship of manufacturing industries to 
reduced tariff duties cannot be made in a week or, some- 
times, in a year. Nor can it be wrought out successfully by 
fine-spun theory. Practical experience, covering sufficient 
time to determine the new relative positions of supply and 
demand, affords the only possible solution. The enactment 
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of a tariff measure such as that now pending necessarily in- 
volves a certain period of industrial depression as a conse- 
quence of the inevitable uncertainty of experimentation. 
It is idle to maintain the contrary and it is equally short- 
sighted on the part of those in authority to hold out hopes 
that must, in the light of all experience, prove to be false 
and consequently disappointing. Far better to be frank 
with the people and rely upon their good judgment to recog- 
nize that so serious an operation, however essential to ulti- 
mate health and prosperity, cannot be performed without 
allowance of time for resuscitation. That is the true and 
sure way to put into effect a needed reform when merely act- 
ing for the best interests of intelligent communities in re- 
sponse to their own command. The time has passed when a 
political party can succeed through misguidance. It must 
confide in the common intelligence and must rely upon the 
common patriotism and the common sense to justify the pay- 
ment of the comparatively small price requisite to the 
achievement of a great economic correction. If security lies 
not that way, fidelity is without shelter and popular govern- 
ment is a failure. And this, we must and do believe, is not 
the truth. € 

The one overpowering problem of to-day consists of 
determining how government can maintain an even bal- 
ance between aggregations of interests, on the one hand, 
and the whole people, on the other, protecting the latter 
against extortion and saving the former from mad assaults. 

The solution is not easy to find, for the simple reason that 
the situation is without precedent. But is not progress being 
made along sane and cautious lines? But a few years ago 
the country seemed to be upon the verge of a veritable 
obsession for government ownership. One political party 
officially advocated the purchase of coal-mines by the nation. 
Another demanded that cities acquire all public utilities. 

Not so now! Acquaintance with the experience of other 
countries and reflection upon conditions within our own have 
convinced a great majority of citizens that while government 
should and must regulate, it should not and must not own 
and manage; that while the corporation must not be per- 
mitted to dominate and use the state, the state itself must 
not impair efficiency by possessing the corporation. This I 
believe to be the crux of American sentiment to-day. It only 
remains to effect such regulation by law, by fixed and definite 
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rule, instead of by officials holding the power of favor and 
discrimination. 

Surely no menace to property or to human rights lies in 
the striving for such a solution. Both will be safeguarded 
by its certain finding. 

(6) Effects of popular agitation. 

There have been demagogues always — demagogues in 
politics, demagogues in literature, even in the arts and 
sciences. And there has been and ever will and should be 
clamor. But is there more than common to-day? Contrast 
the situation with that of recent years. How long is it since 
the country was infested with tramps, since an army of mal- 
contents marched under the red banner from Ohio to Wash- 
ington, since baneful strikes prevailed in industrial cen- 
ters, since railways were tied up, property was being 
destroyed and homes rendered desolate, since ghastly re- 
ligious intolerance portended the clash of arms, since even 
the specter of polygamy threatened the peace of the nation ? 

To appreciate our blessings of the present, we must recall 
the perils of the past. And is it not a fact that those which 
seemed at the time most ominous have disappeared like 
mists from the face of the sea? Already profit-sharing, 
through stock ownership, bids fair to identify the interests 
of labor and capital and solve the problem that has vexed 
all industrial countries for ages. Demagogues in public 
office no longer derive political advantage from permitting 
riot to supplant order. Incendiary talk has subsided with- 
out impairing freedom of speech. Polygamy is a relic of 
the past. Slowly but surely all Christianizing influences are 
coming to unite in common endeavor. 

Agitation we still have, but it is agitation of another sort. 
Turbulent Kansas is no longer a hotbed of ignorant and 
blatant populism, but has become the seat of intelligent in- 
surgency. Throughout the entire "West unreasoning clamor 
has been superseded by enlightened resolution. And the 
splendid Southland has already risen, like Phoenix, from the 
ashes of despair to the heights of peace and prosperity. 
Never in the history of the Eepublic has there been a time 
when so few vapors clouded the skies. May we not, then, 
with reason, anticipate fair weather? 

Shortly before he died Professor Sumner, the famous edu- 
cator and great philosopher of Yale, predicted the downfall 
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of the Republic before the year 1950. Such a prophecy from 
such a source cannot pass unheeded. But it is not new. Ma- 
caulay and Carlyle had like anticipations. Theirs, moreover, 
formed at a time when the nation seemed likely to break in 
twain, possessed a semblance of reality springing from ac- 
curate perception. Can we say the like of Sumner's? Is 
there not, indeed, at least equal warrant for John Fiske's 
expressed belief that sooner than we can imagine the United 
States will " stretch from pole to pole " and ultimately 
realize the poet's vision of " a parliament of men and the 
federation of the world." And if so, how much wider imme- 
diately becomes our horizon, how much more vital our acts, 
how much greater our responsibility! Patriotism assumes 
a new form. It goes beyond fealty to state or even nation ; 
it becomes an obligation to Christendom, an incentive to the 
service of all humanity. If it be true, as it surely is, that the 
strength of purposeful narrowness began to fade under the 
illuminating rays of forbearance with the inauguration of 
a new era in this country, then clearly the supplanting force 
is one to be cherished, not only in our relations with other 
peoples, but among ourselves. No argument need be made to 
prove that solidarity is a first requisite of national influence. 
The indissoluble union finally established by force of arms 
affords living evidence of America's definite and irrevocable 
recognition of the statement as a fact. 

But it is not a mere political Union that is essential to 
this solidarity before the world. There must be a Union of 
purpose, a Union of ideals, a Union of hearts, if the highest 
and noblest aspirations are to be realized. And this can be 
effected only through the exercise of the power of Tolerance, 
not for its own sake alone, but for the higher and finer 
aspiration to which it tends! Do you know that there is 
only one quality that distinguishes Christianity from a 
score of other religions? Other religions require faith of 
one kind or another ; other religions inspire hope ; but Chris- 
tianity puts the seal of its supreme approval upon Charity, 
greater than either— not the charity of giving, but of for- 
bearance, of tolerance, of the brotherhood of man! Here is 
the foundation, the very cornerstone, of all of our ideals. 
Ignore it and you drown in the sea of confusion. Despise it 
and you adopt distrust of all things, human and divine. For- 
sake it and you bury conscience and love and all of the 
sweetness of hfe.' Refuse to see it and a cloud sweeps across 
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your vision and hides in darkness the sun of inspiration to 
do for others what you would have them to do for you and 
those you love. You may not understand, mat you may be- 
lieve that: 

" What to thee is shadow, to Him is day, 
And the end lie knoweth; 
And not in a blind and aimless way 
The spirit goeth." 

The spirit; yes, the spirit of forbearance that goeth to make 
the world akin by inducing God's children, if not. to love, at 
least to be patient with, one another. 

Far be it from me, while standing in the shadow of Monti- 
cello, to decry the insight of Rousseau which gave to Kant 
the principle of a new philosophy and to Thomas Jefferson 
his vivid inspiration. The rejection of unjust limitations of 
the natural man is as essential now as when it was engrafted 
upon our Constitution by the great sage who sleeps yonder. 
But advancing civilization constantly demands wider vision. 
Ours is a reading rather than a seeing century. The general 
movement of thought has recently taken an idealistic direc- 
tion, and that is well; but true philosophy teaches us the 
futility of attempting to pluck the fruit of knowledge before 
it is ripe. Hence the need of infinite labor and patience, the 
sympathetic appreciation of the opposing opinions of others 
and the unsparing criticism of our own. These are the 
essentials of full realization. Hegel knew this and strove 
nobly to work out in speculative thought what Christianity 
had already expressed for the ordinary consciousness. So 
let our philosophy be the philosophy of reconciliation, to the 
end that our sons and grandsons may ever realize the 
splendor of their heritage in mere privilege to live and grow 
and spread their wings in this most blessed of the nations 
which God has set up on His footstool. 

Our own duty is luminous as day. Hold fast to all things 
that have proven true, but strive incessantly with wide eyes 
and open minds for the best and finest that is within our 
natures to achieve. Faith? Yes. It is the foundation of 
Christianity. Tolerance? Yes. It is the cornerstone of 
civilization. And finally patriotism. I wonder sometimes 
if we quite grasp the full significance of what happened last 
year. Men were chosen to fill places of highest authority — 
new men standing for what? For new ideas? For new 
thought? So they declare and so they believe. But I say 
vol. cxcviii. — no. 692 9 
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to you that the names upon the ballots signified little and 
the aspiration they personified was as old as the Republic 
itself. The real triumph was Thomas Jefferson's. His was 
the mind that evolved the principle of faith in the whole 
people, and it is to that principle that we returned. The 
rescue of public authority from an oligarchy and its rein- 
carnation in the freemen of America is the glory of our 
present day. How trifling seem our petty ills in the face of 
that mighty fact! And how can you who live here and 
breathe the spirit of the founder of true Democracy fail to 
be thrilled in every fibre of your being by the swinging back 
of the national pendulum to government not of nor for but 
by the people! 



